LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vor.. I. SEPTEMBER. No. IX. 


DREAMS. 


————_* Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality ; 
And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and torture, and a touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being : they become, 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
And look like heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like, spirits of the past—they speak 
Like sybils of the future.” 

In a miscellany so expressly devoted to the ladies, I have 
sometimes wondered that no ‘essays on the art of divin- 
ing future events” should be found. This omission is un- 
doubtedly to be ascribed to the wilful negligence of our 
literati, who, conscious of the arduous task, “have not dared 
to meddle with a subject usually consider ed so far beyond 
the ken of ordinary mortals. 

Yet remembering it was the maxim of the ancient 
schoolmen that difficulties and discouragements should only 
excite to more vigorous exertions, I shall not be deterred 
from an investigation of the visionary subject, thus deliber- 
ately chosen, merely because I may be told it has ever been 
considered incomprehensible. Whoever toils for an au- 
thor’s immortality must not expect present praise. Like 
the bard of ‘* Paradise” he must frame his epics and essays, 
sonnets and speculations in that strain of sublimity and sci- 
ence which (the gifted can foresee) will be the rage, and 
consequently ensure him renown in some far distant and 


far more refined period than that in which he has, unfor- 
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tunately, been doomed to exist. Animated by the reflec- 
tion that I shall probably enjoy posthumous fame as a slight 
recompense for my present researches in fanciful literature, 
I shall enter with enthusiasm on the discussion and expla- 
nation of those impressions commenly called dreams ; and 
endeavour to determine the degree of significance that 
ought to be attached to those Morphean communications to 
which all are, more or less, subjected during the many 
hours allotted to repose. 

Dreams may be divided into three kinds—viz. 

First,—Idle, or unmeaning. 

Second,—Distempered, or hypochondriac. 

Third,—Prophetic, or useful. 

A thorough adept in the science of dreamology might 
doubtless discover many more divisions, perhaps as many 
as ingenious craniologists have found in the brain—but for 
all domestic purposes, three will answer. Three is more- 
over a convenient number, and easily retained in the mem- 
ory. Every lady and lady’s man will recollect it is the 
number of the Graces and the Furies—the goddesses that 
appeared on Mount Ida, and the witches of Macbeth. But 
to return to my subject, which, by the way, allows me 
some liberty to wander. 

Idle dreams, by far the most numerous division, are 
those which the wisest of men has explained as arising 
‘through a multitude of business.”’? In these cases the spirit 
is too perplexed by the cares, and fatigued by the exertions 
of the day to disengage itself from earth. It still dwells on 
the scenes of yesterday, or anticipates the labors of the 
morrow ;--and the unconnected and heterogeneous images 
presented to the fancy, can only be equalled by the absur- 
dity of our waking wishes, and the diversity of our noon- 
tide plans. Such dreams usually make but slight impres- 
sion on the mind, and their remembrance is almost instant- 
ly and wholly dispelled by the beams of the morning and 
the business of the day. Good housewives, whose bloom is 
heightened by the rouge of industry, and laborious artisans 
and agriculturists, are usually favored with these dreams. 
I write favored—because so much of the charm of life is 
imparted and continued only by hope. Though we often 
and eagerly wish to draw aside the shadowy curtain of 
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futurity, one peep behind the scene would frequently mar 
all our enjoyments. In this case ignorance is bliss. 

The second division includes distempered, or hypochon- 
driac dreams. These sometimes arise from illness of body, 
or imbecility of mind; but more frequently from irregu- 
larity. of conduct, some indulgence of appetite, caprice, or 
passion. The dreamer’s mind is alternately filled with 
terrific ideas, unearthly images, and glittering fancies. 
This species of dreams may easily be distinguished from 
the others. It is usually attended with a sensation of bodi- 
ly distress, and almost always leaves an undefined impres- 
sion of ‘* woes tocome,” on the mind. Yet no depend- 
ence should be placed on these phantoms of the brain; they 
are a disease requiring a regimen as strict and sometimes 
as powerful as the scrofula or hydrophobia. 

Matrons who indulge in an excessive use of tea, snuff, or 
opium, are very subject to distempered dreams. Either of 
these, taken extravagantly, will engender strange and thick 
coming fancies in the strongest female brain; but all con- 
joined, will be portentous as the sailor’s ‘‘ three ravens.” 
Many single ladies also are haunted with morbid visions. 
In particular those belles and coquettes who, from the dread 
of a rival’s charms, allow envy to disfigure their own ; and 
prudes, who, if their age was written in the stars rather 
than have the record read would wish the shining host 
annihilated ; and ladies, either married or single, who 
place their chief happiness in dress and show; and deem- 
ing all domestic employments drudgery and fireside enjoy- 


5 
ments dull, neglect their homes, friends, and families, for 


the pleasure of flaunting abroad and courting the hollow 
admiration of the world. Such must have terrible visions. 
The men most subject to hypochondriac dreams are dis- 
carded lovers, whose object of pursuit was the lady’s for- 
tune ; broken dandies, who have survived their means of 
appearing fashionable; insolvent debtors, whose misfor- 
tunes were incurred by extravagance ; condemned authors, 
not to die in propria persone, but only in their works ; and 
blustering patriots, who have unsuccessfully electioneered 
to procure their own advancement. The last mentioned 
class of persons are particularly troubled with strange and 
unpleasant visions. They often imagine themselves toil- 
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ing without purpose and labouring without reward. Like 
Sisyphus, the stone they have with immense exertions been 
urging to the top of the mountain, instantly recoils, and 
perhaps threatens to bury them beneath its ruins. Al- 
though they are well versed in the art of appearing mys- 
terious, and seldom reveal what most interests their own 
feelings, yet the import of the terrific dreams that often 
disturb their repose, may be gathered by observing their 
haggard and lengthened visages, especially after an election 
in which they have been disappointed of an office. 

The third division now remains to be considered, and a 
difficult task it is to do it justice! Ishrink from the re- 
sponsibility I have incautiously assumed. Iam confident, 
from the profound wisdom already displayed in this research, 
the ladies (all and each who read this article) are anxiously 
glancing their bright eyes forward, eager to learn,——not 
merely the solution of a prophetic dream, such simple in- 
formation every old woman, and numerous ‘ dream 
books”’ as old as they, can certainly and cheaply give——but 
a far more important mystery ; how they may positively know 
a dream is prophetic ! 

The immense superiority of the art I propose to unfold, 
over the mere expounding of dreams, cannot be better 
illustrated than by a reference to the confession of the I/lu- 
minati, who were summoned before the proud king of 
Babylon, to explain the vision that had ‘‘ gone from him.” 
They were confident of easily telling the interpretation, but 
declared ‘‘no astrologer, or magician, or soothsayer on 
earth” could tell the dream. Every intelligent reader will 
doubtless discover this isa case in point. If to recover a 
forgotten dream be so very difficult, it cannot surely be 
thought a small matter to define those worth retaining 
in the memory. 

I shall not enter into a philosophical disquisition, neither 
shall I spend time, or waste arguments to prove the signifi- 
cancy of dreams. Every believer in ‘‘ holy writ” must 
acknowledge the numerous instances recorded of their 
truth and importance, justify me in assuming the position, 
that .there are certain trains of thought, occupying, at 
certain seasons, our minds while we sleep, which have 
reference to coming events, and are imparted to warn us of 
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some misfortune which is to befall, or some happiness which 
is in store, either for ourselves, or those with whom we are 
usually most endearingly connected. 

This cannot, surely, to any one, be an indifferent specula- 
tion. Those who are innocent will feel doubly assured when 
reflecting that the Being who is, during the tumult and toils 
of the day, about their path, guiding them in the way they 
should go, still watches through the silence of midnight 
around their bed, guarding them from present evil, and 
even revealing future danger, that they may either escape, 
or be prepared for the threatening adversity. Neither 
can fruition itself confer such exquisite pleasure as the good 
often taste, when some blessing in reserve, some sweet, 
and perhaps, long sought boon, is, by their presiding angel, 
softly whispered as awaiting their enjoyment. And will 
not guilt be deterred from committing his meditated mis- 
chief, when the consequences, which will result from the 
perpetration, are brought home to his mind, in that hour 
when the world is darkened, and passion is hushed, and the 
enticements of pleasure are withdrawn, and the blandish- 
ments of vice forgotten ? 

But amid the multitude of idle or distempered thoughts 
that nightly float around our pillows, if we would discrim- 
inate those heavenly visitants that bear on their wings 
the terrors of the storm, or the softness of the calm, and 
come over our sleeping moments, either to encourage our 
steps in the pursuit of excellence or stay our hands from the 
commission of evil, we must be careful to keep our minds 
free from prejudice. | 

The indulgence of any prejudice which reason condemns, 
not only prevents the judgment from forming proper esti- 
mations, and drawing rational conclusions while our facul- 
ties are awake and in exercise, but it narrows the intellects 
and chills the affections, till its influence isso predominating 
that even our sleeping meditations are tinged with the same 
hue with which our bigoted imagination has invested the 
universe. 

It will, perhaps, be conjectured, that if the number of hu- 
man beings who can hope to attain eminence in the under- 
standing of prophetic dreams, is limited only to those who 


indulge no prejudices, it will be small indeed. But while 


the strength of our passions and the impetuosity of our feel- 
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ings render us so liable to stray from the guidance of reason, 
we should esteem it a happiness that there is another and 
surer test of our capacity for comprehending those lessons in 
prescience which ‘‘the sable goddess from her ebon throne”’ 
so often reads to her silent votaries. 

This test I shall now reveal, and each person can easily ap- 
ply it to his or her own dream. If the rules are conscien- 
tiously followed, I hazard nothing in asserting that every 
prophetic vision will be understood by the mind to which it 
is imparted. 

The rules are simply these—never lay your head on your 
pillow, nor court repose, till you are at peace with the 
world, at peace with yourself, and at peace with your God ! 
Those who follow these directions will find peace, pleasure 
and profit in those visions that to the worldling are idle and 
unmeaning—to the trifler and vicious, so disturbed and ap- 
palling. 

All who approve this essay will undoubtedly endeavor to 
practice the rules, and to such I sincerely wish 


**To all and each a fair good night, 
And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light.” 


INVITATION. 


Come, Anna, to the cool shade 
Of yonder aged tree ; 

Yon dark wide-spreading chesnut 

That waves so gracefully : 


Beneath whose mingling branches, 
We two, beside the brook, 

So oft have lingered o’er the leaves 
Of some delicious book : 


. The story of Griselda, 

: So full of pathos fine, 
Spencer’s or Milton’s woven charm 

Or, Shakspeare’s half divine 
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*T was there, in merry childhood, 
Fast flew the sunny hours ! 
We chased the crimson butterfly 
Among the breathing flowers. 


*T was there I twined your young brows 
With Columbines, that seem 

Clambering above the rocks, to see 
Their beauty in the stream. 


And we will deem this sweet spot 
That hallowed one of old, 

In ancient Greece, where Music loved 
Her simple court to hold. 


And call those ‘* sylvan boys’’ round, 
That from their ‘‘ alley’s green,”’ 

‘* Peeped forth’? when buskined cheerfulness 
In huntress’ garb was seen. 


Or fancy this the loved haunt 
Of Lycidas, and him, 

The bard who hath so sung his fate 
That listener’s eyes grow dim : 


The spot where they, together 
Amid their flocks would lie, 
While fawns and satyrs came to hear 
The mingling melody. 


In a spot so pure and simple 
Might the wife of ‘* Robin Gray,”’ 
Have ta’en her Jemmy’s “ one kiss’’ 
And torn herself away. 


Here might the chaste-eyed Dian, 
Seeking the lucid wave, 

In such an azure brook as this 
Have loved her limbs to lave. 


Oh, Nature hath her own charms 
Of rock and wood and stream ; 

But charm they more when peopled well 
With classic forms, I deem. 
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If the free imagination 
’Neath Iris’ zadiant bow, 

Present a cherub hovering, 
Its tints more richly glow. 


And when ’mid flowers and sunshine, 
We hear the spring birds sing, 

To dream the golden time restored 
Of childhood’s rioting ; 


To walk with Fancy’s fair forms, 
Or, in the breeze, to hear 

The voice of inspiration 
Low whispering to the ear; 


*Mid the silent groves to waken 
The music of past years, 

This is to fill the heart with joy 
That overflows in tears : 


This is giving power to strength 
A soul to Nature’s face; 
This is giving grace to beauty, 
And intellect to grace. 
A. M. W. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
NO, IX. 
PREJUDICES. 


On one of those small level spots, that may be found as 
you toil up the steep road which, running from Brattleboro’ 
to Bennington, crosses the Green Mountain, there stood, in 
1520, a little lone tenement inhabited by a woman whose 
‘name was Ranson. 

Mrs. Ranson had endured strange vicissitudes of fortune, 
and it was reported her troubles at entirely changed her 
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character—certain it was that she had for several years pur- 
sued a course of conduct so extraordinary as to excite either 
the wonder, pity, or censure of all her acquaintance. Many 
declared her singularities were affected to gain notoriet y— 
these were women—others thought her deranged—these 
were mostly men—and a few benevolent people of both 
sexes urged the sorrows of a broken and contrite spirit had 
induced her to relinquish the flattering but false world, and 
seek a refuge from its vexations in her solitary abode on 
the Hills. 

I can only give an abstract of Mrs. Ranson’s story; those 
who regret its brevity, (if such old fashioned readers exist 
in this age of literary ‘‘shreds and patches”) may eas- 
ily, by the aid of a little imagination, invest these simple 
facts with all the complex circumstances, enchanting de- 
scriptions and interesting colloquies, of along romance. [| 
am half inclined to attempt the exploit myself. This short 
hand mode of authorship is but a poor way of managing, if 
one wishes to secure either profit or fame. To manufac- 
ture a two volumed novel, hardly requires more exertion of 
mind, than to write a good sketch. 

Isabelle Carrick was a native of the West Indies. Her 
mother died a few days after the girl’s birth, and her father 
when she was twelve years old ; but in the interim he had 
married a second wife, who bore hima boy. With that 
ill-judging partiality which may be termed injustice of the 
most cruel kind, because it completely baffles the law and 
often shrouds itself under pretexts that prevent the sufferer 
from receiving even sympathy, Mr. Carrick gave his whole 
property, which was very large, to his son; only stipula- 
ting that Isabelle should be educated and supported by her 
brother till her marriage, and should she ever become a 
widow, she was entitled to an annuity of one hundred 
pounds a year. 

When the contents of the will became known, the mater- 
nal relations of Isabelle were highly incensed, and they de- 
manded she should be given up to them. Her stepmother, 
who, it was believed, had influenced her husband’s will, 
very readily consented to relinquish all right over the por- 
tionless orphan ; by that means she was freed from the ne- 
cessity of educating her. Isabelle, accordingly, passed into 

VOL. I.—NO. IX. 0 
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the family of her uncle Tolbert. Some disturbances soon 
after occurring among the slave population, rendered Mr. 
Tolbert’s situation at Jamaica unpleasant, and he determined 
to leave the Island. His wife was an American, and that 
was probably the reason that induced him to remove to 
New York rather than return to England. Isabelle, now 
at the interesting age of sixteen, was such a beautiful girl 
that her uncle had no doubt of establishing her advantage- 
ously in a country where marriage was an affair of the 
heart and not merely a calculation of pecuniary advantages, 
even though it were known she was portionless, Yet Mr. 
Tolbert did not intend thus to test the sincerity of those 
who professed to admire his niece. He had no children ; 
he had adopted the orphan and declared her his heir, and 
it is no wonder she was soon the star of the city. Many 
connoisseurs in female charms pronounced Isabelle Carrick 
to be perfect in loveliness. There is no standard, there can 
be none of personal beauty ; the feelings of the heart have 
more influence than rules of taste in our estimation of the 
human face ; yet there are countenances so peculiarly fas- 
cinating, that criticism and comparison are out of the ques- 
tion. If the beholder has a soul susceptible of those divine 
impressions of the beautiful which are among the distin- 

ishing characteristics that prove man superior to his 
‘¢brothers of the clod,’’ he acknowledges at once the inter- 
est of such a countenance. No human eye ever regarded a 
rose, rainbow or star, and turned away disgusted ; and sel- 
dom do we find a person that can gaze on either with per- 
fect indifference. Such apathy would argue a man’s mind 
more disagreeable, if not as dangerous, as to have ‘‘no mu- 
sic in his soul”—which according to Shakspeare is one of 
the seven deadly sins. 

But Isabelle Carrick was never regarded with indiffer- 
ence. The men praised and admired ; the women praised 
too, as loudly as the men, but I fear there was a little envy, 
or at least, a little repining mingled in their feelings of ad- 
‘miration. What makes this suspicion probable, I have been 
told that they always concluded their eulogy on her beauty 
by saying it was perfect, considered as a specimen of the 

est Indian style—the men never made a qualification in 


their panegyrics. 
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think,” said Miss Dutton, ‘that Isabelle’s cheek 
wants bloom. She has a fine, delicate complexion, and it 
contrasts sweetly with her profusion of curls, 


**’Whose glossy black to shame might bring 
The plumage of the raven’s wing.” 


Now tinge her cheek with a little ‘celestial rosy red,’ and 
she would be in appearance, what you gentlemen esteem 
her, an angel.” 

‘¢ But you probably recollect,” replied Edwin Cone, 
‘that the ‘rosy red’ to which you allude, was imparted by 
a blush, and Isabelle’s cheek wears that tinge at the least 
compliment or emotion—a tinge that may be considered 
‘celestial,’ as it proceeds from delicacy of mind, from sen- 
timent, and is not dependent on jocund health, and never 
needs the repairs of art.” 

‘¢ But then her eyes, Edwin.—Do you really admire such 
black eyes? They seem too spirited to please me. I know 
the Mahometans celebrate their dark eyed Houris, but I 
believe Christians usually connect the beautiful sky-color 
with the idea of angels’ eyes.” 

Edwin Cone was very polite. He saw the blue eyes of 
the fair speaker beam with the expectation of a compliment. 
Could a gallant man refuse it? With a bow and smile he 
declared that it would be profane to compare angels’ eyes 
to aught save stars, and those were always set in blue ; and 
that the most charming description of ‘woman’s orb of vis- 
ion he ever saw, was— 


** She had an eye, 
‘* As when the blue sky trembles through a cloud 
Of purest white.” — 


The very next day, Isabelle Carrick learned that Edwin 
Cone disliked black eyes. But happily her heart was not 
at all interested in his decision. Had John Ranson made 
such a declaration, she would probably have felt very 
wretched. 


There is no subject on which the old and young differ in - 


opinion so materially as on the qualities most likely to in- 
sure happiness in the married state. The aged are swayed 


by interest, the youthful guided by feeling. Perhaps it 
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would be difficult to decide which party are oftenest disap- 
pointed. Those matches are undoubtedly the happiest, 
which have been contracted equally from affection and pru- 
dence ;—but heroines are not very apt to consider prudence 
necessary. At least, when Isabelle Carrick married John 
Ranson, in opposition to the wishes of her uncle, she did 
not consult her interesi—and that is to be imprudent—is it 
not? An answer to that question, properly discussed, in all 
its bearings, would fill a volume. J wish some rationall 
moral philosopher, who has made that wayward thing, the 
human heart, his particular study, would write a treatise on 
the subject. 

Mr. Tolbert held true English aristocratic ideas of love 
and marriage. ‘ The faith of true lovers,” he observed, 
‘¢ was of no consequence, except ‘to adorn a tale.’ It was 
amusing to read of love in a novel, but to believe in its re- 
ality, or that a particular fancy for the person was necessa- 
ry to make men and women happy in marriage, was as ab- 
surd as to credit the stories of dragons and demons, knights 
and necromancers, exalted characters, and enchanted cas- 
tles, and all the materiel of the romances of chivalry, from 
which the unreasonable ideas of love had been imbibed. 
The marriage most likely to ensure happiness to the con- 
tracting parties, must be founded, like any other bargain, 
on mutual interest ; some substantial benefit must be con- 
ferred on each, by the union; and then, the knowledge that 
their partnership was indissoluble, would induce them, if 
they had common sense, to treat each other with complai- 
sance, which was all the felicity that ought to be ex- 

cted.” 

Isabelle Carrick had heard these sentiments of her uncle 
expressed a thousand times, and illustrated by many anec- 
dotes of contented couples, who married for interest, and 
wretched pairs, who wedded for fancy ; but she did not, 
it seems, profit much by such wise lessons and lectures. 
She loved John Ranson, although her uncle charged the said 
John with being a poor man’s son, and, moreover, guilty 
of being obliged to earn his own livelihood, though he 
had, by his industry, and application, raised himself to the 
station of junior partner in a respectable mercantile estab- 
lishment. Should such a plebeian be preferred before Ed- 
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win Cone, whose father, descended from a respectable Eng- 
lish family, was possessed of a large fortune, and gave the 
most splendid dinner parties in the city ? 

Mr. Tolbert thought it but of small consequence that Ed- 
ward Cone was a licentious profligate, and had broken, at 
least, one engagement to marry. However, he did not 
command his niece to accept of Edwin; he only said, 
** you may take your choice, Isabelle. If you marry Mr. 
Cone, I will give you ten thousand pounds on the wedding 
day, and the remainder of my estate at my decease—but 
should you wed John Ranson, I will never give you a shil- 
ling, though you were starving at my gate.” 

Isabelle preferred John ; and her uncle soon after left 
America, in high dudgeon, railing at the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, and declaring that his niece would 
never have been guilty of such folly, in a country where a 
proper respect was paid to rank ; that the levelling princi- 
ples of republicanism were subversive of all gentility, and 
must, while they governed the people, effectually prevent 
the regulations of good society from being understood and 
adopted. 

«They are all,’ said he, so perfectly canaille in their 
sentiments, that Isabelle’s choice was commended in some 
of their highest circles, because, forsooth, John Ranson was 
industrious, enterprising, and clever ;—I can say as much 
‘of my footman.”’ 

Fourteen years passed—Isabelle had counted the lapse of 
time, only by the recurrence of new blessings and pleas- 
ures, and to her, life still looked bright ; or, if a cloud ap- 
peared, it was always spanned with the rainbow. She was 
still lovely, and beloved; the tender, tried, and trusted 
‘friend of her excellent husband, and the mother of one 
beautiful boy. What more can earth offer of happiness ! 
But why dwell on the picture ? 

** A day of bliss is quickly told, 
A thousand would not make us old 
As one of sorrow doth— 


It is by cares, by woes and tears, 
We round the sum of human years——” 


The embargo that preceded the last American war, occa- 
sioned the first reverse of fortune. Mr. Ranson struggled 
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manfully to support his credit, for he knew that the weal 
and wo of those dearer than himself, were involved in his 
fate. His friends, for atime, buoyed him up; but the 
struggle between the nations commenced, and then who 
sympathised much for individual, and peeuniary suffering, 
while the fate of armies, and the fame of the Republic were 
at hazard? But Mr. Ranson was soon released from all 
inquietudes. Journeying from Albany to Boston, the car- 
riage in which he travelled, was, by the horses taking 
fright, a down a deep chasm, where he was in- 
stantly killed. 

Hitherto, Mrs. Ranson, though she had lost, or been 
abandoned by all her own relations, and had, by injustice 
and prejudice, been deprived of the fortunes to which she 
had heen apparently destined, yet it could hardly be said 
she had endured a reverse. Can that be endured, which is 
not felt? Even her husband’s embarrassments had not 
been realized by her, as he had sedulously labored to pre- 
vent his family from suffering privations. But she was 
now widowed and destitute of property ; and the friends 
of her prosperity were so shocked at her misfortunes, and 
the consequent change in her appearance and behaviour, 
that they unanimously concluded that she did not wish for 
society ; and they were too well bred to intrude on her 
sorrows. 

The sufferings of Mrs. Ranson, and the neglect of her 
city friends, induced her to apply to the relations of her 
husband, and this finally led to an arrangement, by which 
she consented to remove, with her child, to a small 
town in the western part of Massachusetts, and reside with 
his aged parents. | 

Mrs. Ranson was now placed in a situation, perhaps, the 
most difficult and trying of any in the world, for one of 
her character, and education. She was placed in a little 
tattling country village, where the system of espionage was 
as perfect, and far more harrassing, to those unaccustomed 
to its operations, than it ever was in Paris, when Fouche 
per the police, under the orders of Bonaparte. 

- It is not in cities, or among the educated and fashionable 
of a community, that national peculiarities can be well, or 
truly discovered: We must go into the remote villages, 
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and among the scattered settlements of the interior of New- 
England, if we would discover the effect, either for good, 
or for evil, which the condition, principles, practises, and 
institutions of the Puritans, have had on the Yankee char- 
acter. 

It has not all been for good ; but our enemies have never 
discovered the greatest fault. It is not inquisitiveness, or 
egotism, or selfishness. It is calculation,—a close, cold, 
careful calculation. A Yankee, (I speak of the common 
minded,) calculates his generosity and sympathy, as me- 
thodically as his income ; and to waste either, on an unpro- 
fitable, or undeserving object, would be foolish, if not wick- 
ed. He is charitable ; but it is from principle, not feeling. 
Yet he is not deficient in warmth of heart; but duty, his duty 
is always paramount to his impulses. This is a good princi- 
ple—the mischief is, that ‘‘ good things spoiled, corrupt to 
worst.” Thus his rigid performance of duty is made, and 
often conscientiously, the plea of withholding assistance 
from the necessitous, for fear of encouraging idleness; of 
prying into the most secret actions and sacred griefs of the 
afflicted, before pitying their sorrows, lest they should be 
deserved or self-incurred. 

Then the Yankee, in his calculations, generally makes his 
own situation, conduct, and principles, the model for oth- 
ers. Accustomed to labor himself, he calculates that every 
person ought to be as constantly employed ; and compelled 
by his narrow income to practice rigid prudence, he deems 
a more liberal expenditure, wasteful profusion. 

It was among such a scrupulously calculating people, that 
Mrs. Ranson was fated to dwell; and she fixed the atten- 
tion of the whole community. Her appearance, dress, con- 
versation, manners, and principles, were all, in turn, scru- 
tinized ; even her thoughts and feelings were guessed at, 
and her plans and future prospects, made the frequent sub- 
ject of that kind of commiseration, which seems to pro- 
ceed from a hope, that the evils thus conjured up, like 
Banquo’s shadowy kings, to frown in review, will be fully 
realized. 

‘¢O la!” said Mrs. Pratt, as she took her seat at the ta- 
ble of her neighbor Dustin, where she regularly drank her 
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tea every week ;—‘ O la! I declare I never was so shocked 
in my life. Mrs. Cutter heard her say so.” 

“ Who ? what ?” inquired Mr. Dustin. 

*¢ Gracious! Mr. Dustin, have you not heard it ?” said 
Mrs. Pratt. ‘‘ Well, I declare, I never meant to mention 
the thing ; I would not have it get about among the people 
for all the world, for I really believe the woman does as 
well as she knows how. Only think! she could not be 
brought up like a christian, away there in the West Indies. 
We must have charity for such folks.” 

‘¢ Oh, you are talking of Mrs. Ranson, I see,” said Mr. 


Dustin. 


‘< Yes, I have just been telling your wife ; but pray never 
mention it,—or if you do, never say I told you,—that Mrs. 
Ranson says she thinks our meetings are very dull, and she 
had rather read prayers at home, than hear our minister 
one And then she always wants a parade for dinner, 

cause they used to have great dinners in the city. I 
ap if she thinks that is the way to keep the Sabbath 

‘ 
ce Does she do any thing, I wonder ?” said Mrs. Dustin. 

‘¢ No, indeed—not she,” replied Mrs. Pratt. ‘‘Why, she 
has her black woman, to wait upon her ; and there’s her 
child, brought up in idleness; that great boy, nearly fifteen, 
who wears his ruffles every day, and they say, never did 
any work in his life.” 

‘¢] wonder how she thinks they are to be maintain- 
ed,” said Mr. Dustin. ‘‘ Old Mr. Ranson has but little 
property, and his wife is very unwell. They cannot sup- 
port such an idle, expensive family.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t think about it,” replied Mrs. Pratt. 
‘¢ Such grand folks never seem to think about expenses. 
They have never calculated how to get a living. But I 
fear she will have to put out her boy, and work herself, 
before she dies.” 

‘<I suppose she expects people will assist her,” said 
Mr. Dustin. ‘‘ And the widow and fatherless should al- 
ways be remembered.” 

‘¢ | suppose she does ; but I am afraid the poor woman 
will be disappointed,” said Mrs. Pratt. ‘‘ People that work 
as hard as we do, cannot feel it our duty to support a 
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family in idleness. She ought to put out that great boy, 
and have him taught to work, and then he might help 
maintain her.” 

‘‘ They say she married against her uncle’s consent,” said 
Mrs. Dustin. ‘It is no wonder she does not prosper.— 
She might have had all his estate, if she had only tried to 
please him.” 

‘‘ She looks to me like a woman who is very set in her 
own way, and very haughty,” said Mrs. Pratt. ‘I called 
to see her the day after she arrived, for I thought it my du- 
ty to visit the unfortunate, and the stranger, and I meant to 
like her, if I could, for I really pitied her ; but she took no 
notice of me, and hardly spoke while I was there. I can- 
not waste my time to visit such proud folks.” 

Mrs. Ranson had a kind and generous disposition, but 
she was very sensitive, and her refined and delicate mind, 
though bowed with affliction, was not, in the least, divest- 
ed of those feelings of independence, and superiority, which 
persons always accustomed to affluence, and to the humble 
attendance of slaves, must necessarily imbibe. She was 
shocked at the grossness of the villagers, and irritated at what 
she thought their unfeeling interference in her private con- 
cerns ; but, especially, the idea that her son ought to be 
confined to labor, was an indignity, an outrage, on all pro- 
priety, that she never could pardon. 

The two parties were soon completely at variance, and 
the villagers, by dint of clamors, if not reasons, were, as is 
usual, victorious. ‘They convinced old Mr. Ranson, that 
his grandson John would certainly be ruined, if he was not 
taught to work. But the lad was as tenacious of his patri- 
cian privileges as his mother, and rather than don the ‘ ev- 
ery-day clothes”’ of a plough-boy, he besought her to allow 
him to enlist as a soldier. 

He was nearly fifteen, and tall of his age, and soldiers 
were, at that time, so much needed, that officers could not 
be very particular in the qualifications of recruits. It was 
a trying scene for Mrs. Ranson ; but finally, the pride and 
prejudices of the woman prevailed over the tenderness and 
apprehensions of the mother. She knew her son would be 
more exposed to danger with the musket ; but then he 
would escape the contamination of the spade. The field 
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of glory, or the corn field! Could one of her education 
and feelings prefer the latter ? She would let him go and 
serve his country, and leave his fate with that Power who 
watches the orphan. She could humble herself before God, 
and intercede bor her child, but she could not endure to see 
him degraded before men, as in her estimation he would 
be, if he labored. 

The lad departed, and but a few weeks elapsed before a 
stranger came to the village and inquired for Mrs. Ranson. 
He was a messenger from the executors of her uncle Tol- 
bert. That gentleman had on his death bed, bequeathed 
his immense property to the son of Mrs. Ranson ; but still 
wishing to manifest some displeasure against his niece, he 
ordained that if the boy died before he attained the age of 
eighteen, the estate should all go to a distant relative in 
England. After that period, should he die without heirs, 
the personal property, which was very considerable, was to 
be his mother’s. The messenger hastened with all possible 
speed to Buffalo, where the troops, in which young John 
Ranson served, were stationed ; but before he arrived, the 
battle of Chippewa had been fought, and the brave boy, 
who signalized himself more than once during the action, 
was numbered with the dead ! 

Who shall picture the mother’s grief! It excited for a 
short time, the concern and consternation of the villagers ! 
They knew it was their clamors which induced Mrs. Ranson 
to send her son from her—they felt condemned ; yet still, 
most of them pertinaciously maintained that notwithstand- 
ing the wealth which the boy would have inherited had he 
lived, it would nevertheless have been an excellent thing for 
him, had he learned to work. 

It is painful to dwell on the sorrows of the desolate heart- 
ed, but it is more painful still to witness the cold, unfeeling 
manner with sihich those sorrows are oft-times treated by 
the ignorant and prejudiced. The regret of the villagers 
was of short continuance. Mrs. Pratt began her round of 
visiting, and by the time she had drank tea with all the 
principal families in the neighborhood, which was about 
three weeks, she had convinced them that Mrs. Ranson was 
not at all to be pitied ; that her troubles were but a just 
chastisement for her pride and obstinacy ; and that it was 
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doubtless a mercy that her son was taken away, as she 
would now have no earthly dependence, and would proba- 
bly soon be brought toa proper sense of her follies, and 
then she would see that every thing had been ordered for 
the best. 

But there was one benevolent family in the village. One 
man and woman who pitied and assisted Mrs. Ranson, 
without censuring her. There were doubtless others of 
similar generosity ; but these persons were the only ones 
she would acknowledge as benefactors. That inflexible 
perseverance in a favorite point when persuaded that duty 
sanctions the course pursued, which is so characteristic of 
the yankees, and which Mrs. Ranson thought so inhuman 
while employed to convince her that her son ought to work, 
she found, when displayed in her service, was equally zeal- 
ous. Mr. Lawrence was a merchant, but he did not square 
his humanity by the rule of ‘loss and gain.”? He learned 
from the tenor of Mrs. Ranson’s father’s will, that, as a 
widow, she was entitled to an hundred pounds per annum, 
and he never ceased his inquiries, and exertions, till he had 
succeeded in establishing her claim, and providing for the 
regular payment of her annuity. He delivered into her 
hands the documents, and told her the only reward for his 
trouble which he desired was to see her restored to tran- 
quillity. But though she did justice to the nobleness and 
humanity of Mr. Lawrence, and loved his wife like a sister, 
she could not be persuaded to return to society. The fate 
of her husband and son, but especially the latter, preyed on 
her heart, and almost overwhelmed her reason. She felt 
that she had yielded to her own prejudices when she con- 
sented he should go to the battle. Self-accusation made her 
wretched. She blamed the people, it is true, but that did 
not atone or justify her own error. Had there been a con- 
vent in the country, she would undoubtedly have devoted 
herself to the penance of a monastic life. She finally had 
a smal] house prepared as near as possible to the spot where 
her hrshand perished ; and there, accompanied only by her 
faithful tegro woman who had attended her from infaney, 
she resic 2d in 1820. Pale and wasted, but still beautiful, 
she seenved, as she was descried by the traveller, arrayed in 
her mowrning habiliments, wandering among the lonely 
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hills, or seated on the overhanging cliffs, like a spirit sent 
to warn him of some danger in the path before him. She 
| was the victim of prejudices. But let it be remembered, 
if that though we may be excessively annoyed by the preju- 
| dices of others, we shall never be quite wretched if we do 
) not yield ourselves to the guidance of our own. 


THE SISTER. 


Tuey waked me from my sleep, I knew not why, 
And bade me haste where a pale, midnight lamp 
Gleam’d from an inner chamber, There she lay 
With ghastly brow, and wan, dissevered lip, 

Who erst with sunny tresses and bright smile 
Would breathe her superflux of health and bliss 
Into the hearts of others. Lowly bent 

Her hoary-headed sire, fixing his gaze 
Immoveably upon his idol’s brow, 

As one astonish’d at his God’s rebuke.— 

She too, whose fond, maternal breast sustained 
That fair young creature in her morn of life, 

Knelt at the couch’s foot, with covered face, 
While through her clasping fingers the big tears 
Rolled forth profuse. The suffering one had given 
The long farewell,—and for the last, last time 


Press’d her cold lips to his who led so late 7 

Her footsteps to the altar, and received : 

In the deep gladness of an ardent heart i 

Her holy vow of love. : 

So there she lay ‘ 

In calm endurance, like the smitten lamb a 

{ O’er whom the bitterness of death had past. b 


—But a strange cry burst on the silent scene,— 
And in its nurse’s arms a new-born babe 
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Was brought, with pining and distressfal look 

Of utter helplessness. Oh God!—the change 

That racked those marble features. Up she sprang, 
Clasping her hands with such convulsive force 
That every fibre strained,—while in low sobs 

She poured the mother’s deep, prevailing prayer 
Which conquers heaven ;—and as its cadence fell, 
Her spirit entered there.— 


Morn after morn 
Rose and retired,—and still as in a dream 
Iseemed to move. The certainty of loss 
Fell not at once upon me. Then I wept 
As weep the sisterless.—For thou wert gone, 
My only, my belov’d, my sainted one,— 
Twin of my spirit,—and my numbered days 
Must wear the mantle of that midnight hour 
Which shut thee from me. 

L. H. S. 


To the Editor of the Ladies’? Magazine. 


PLease to accept my kindest acknowledgments, for your 
politeness in asking me to furnish some poetry for the next 
Magazine. You have paid the compliment due to poetic 
talent—such, alas, as I once sighed to possess. It was on 
one of those ‘‘ mellow” evenings, which poets so beautifully 

ortray ; as I watched the “‘ silver moon,” now modestly 
hiding herself behind the passing cloud, and then, shining 
forth in all her bridal beauty, that my thoughts and sighs 
became poetic. I saw the Parnassian Fount at a distance, 
and an unconquerable thirst, for some of its limpid waters, 
came over me. I fancied I had only to go, and taste, and 
then, fame and immortality were mine. Then, I could 
pour forth, in rich harmonic numbers, the gush, the thrill, 
the swell, and all the rapturous emotions of the soul, which 
poets only, can describe. I accordingly sallied forth, 
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amid hosts of scribblers, rhymers, songsters and poets. But 
when with the greatest difficulty, I reached the margin of 
the stream, like the impotent man, at the pool of Bethesda, 
before I could possibly touch the coveted element, some more 
nimble-footed hero stepped in before me, and drank his 
fill; and then, in the full tide of his intoxication, trampled 
over me with as little remorse, as he would have done a 
snail; and need I tell you, that after repeated tramplings 
and crushings of the kind, every breath of ‘‘ longing after 
immortality” became extinct, and I hobbled back to my 
homely cell, resolved to be contented with the plain prose 
fare, which might fall to my lot. This Madam, was my 
first and last view of the Parnassian Fount. I own, that 
some of the spatterings of its waters were ejected from the 
feet of those inhuman rhymers, as they trampled over me— 
but the effusions which they called from oe brain, were 
like their origin—mere spatterings—not worthy a place in 


the Farmer’s Almanac,—much less in the Ladies’ Magazine. 


THE DYING MOOR, 


Why lingers the chief by the Orange tree, 

Gazing so long and so mournfully, 

As he leans o’er the bank of the white foaming river ? 
What does he see in the rolling stream ? 

Rubies and gold through his raven locks gleam, 

The scarlet plume shading his ebony brow, 

And thete at his feet is the polished bow, 

And the glittering quiver. 


Knows he not that the daylight is pouring along, 
And the sweet birds have wakened their earliest song, 
. And the gay flowering shrubs breathe their soft odours near him ? 
From the citron grove where glad ones are met 
Comes the tone of the warbled canzonett ; 
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From afar, on the breeze of the joyous morn, 
The voice of the Moorish flute is borne— _ 
But music and light may not cheer him. 


Thou fear’st not the monsters of desert or flood, 

Nor the serpents that glide through the dark tangled wood.— 
See on the far hill thy white steed is bounding— 

Oft he has borne thee, proud and free, ae 
Leading thy dark-browed cavalry; 

Look where they pass like the lightning’s flash, 
Adown the perilous steep they dash, 

The cliffs with their shout resounding. 


Tis thee they are seeking, proud chief of the land, 
Oh why hast thou fled from thy generous band ? 
Alas thou wilt die—thou art faint and unheeding— ‘a 
Thou hast conquered, but now thou must give up thy breath— 
And there lies the Tyger—horrid in death. 


Raging he fell by thy terrible hand, 4 
Brave wast thou, chief of the Moorish band, 4 
But torn is thy dark breast, and bleeding. 4 

* How will the eyes of those hardy men fade a 
When they find thee lifeless beneath the shade ! -. 
Not a sigh will they breathe, not a word will be spoken. a 


They will bear thee slowly in grief away, G 
As low in their hearts to Allah they pray ; 4 
But loudly and Jong will thy loved ones bewail, | 

And the voice of lamenting resound in the vale, 

‘* For the beautiful rod, and the strong staff is broken.”’ 


EVERALLIN. 


THE VACATION, 


Ir was on a calm, summer morning, that Augustus Well- 
fort rose full of health and vigor, and began with alacrity 
to make his arrangements for a pleasant excursion abroad. 
He was fond of the sport of fishing; and having come from 
the military academy, to his father’s seat in New Jersey, to 
spend a short vacation, he resolved to make the most of 


his time. 
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Accordingly he took down his lines and pole, his hooks 
and basket, and arrayed himself in a russet colored dress 
with something less than a hundred pockets, each contain- 
ing some little convenience of which the use is only known 
to a thorough bred angler, a genuine disciple of old Izaak 
Walton. Thus prepared, he laid his fishing apparatus on 
his study table, and joined his mother and two sisters in 
the breakfast parlor. 

‘*¢ So, brother,” said Caroline, after bidding good morn- 
ing, ‘‘this is the way you come to spend vacation with us. 
Now, the first day after your return, you betake yourself to 
the fields to follow the windings of the Dimple brook and 
pull harmless little fishes out of their element.” 

‘¢ Don’t say a word about it, Caroline,” replied her broth- 
er, ‘‘I will bring home the finest mess of trout you have 
seen this season. You are fond of trout, I believe.” 

*¢ Yes, but a great deal fonder of my truant brother’s so- 
ciety,”’ said Caroline. ‘‘ We have been a long time count- 
ing the weeks which were to pass away before your return, 
and laying out a thousand plans for enjoying the most de- 
lightful vacation. All our schemes depended on your pres- 
ence and assistance, and now, it seems we are to have you 
with us an hour or less in the day.” 

‘¢ What were some of your schemes ?” said Augustus, a 
little flattered with this new view of his own importance. 

‘¢ In the first place we were in hopes that you would read 
to us an hour or two every day ; for, you know, nobody 
reads so well as you, or at least no one’s reading is so pleas- 
ant to two certain young ladies, as yours. Mary Ann and 
myself have been marking passages in Wordsworth and 
Cowper, and every author we have read for the last six 
= on purpose to hear you read them in your best 
styie. 

‘¢ Excuse me there, Caroline,” replied he; ‘‘ if I must read, 
I entreat you to allow me at least a choice of authors and 

assages. But no one can read a whole day. You can at 
east allow me half the day for fishing.” 

‘Qh that is not half of our allotted work,” said Mary 
Ann. ‘TI think a certain young gentleman, in his letters, 
informed us that at West Point, he had learned to draw in 
crayons, and promised to shew us his drawings, and in- 
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struct us in the art, and he was pleased to say that with our 
knowledge of other modes of drawing, we could learn it 
in a very few lessons. But as the song says, ‘Men were 
deceivers ever,’ and you had rather ramble among natural 
scenery than teach your sisters to copy it.” 

‘‘ Oh that need not hinder my sport,” replied the cadet, 
‘¢T can give you a lesson every morning before breakfast, 
and you can practise all day upon it if you please.” 

‘¢ But would that be kind, brother,” said Caroline ; ‘ the 
pleasure we hoped to derive from learning to crayon, was 
to depend principally on our having you with us while we 
were practising. Every lesson would furnish us with pleas- 
ant recollections at some future time. Each of our early 
attempts would bear the marks of your taste and judgment, 
if we had enjoyed your instruction constantly.” 

‘¢ Now,” said Mary Ann, ‘“‘I entreat you, Augustus, to 
take off that odious, oddfashioned, roundabout jacket, with 
its thousand pockets, and give your society for this day to 
us. If you are not happy, we will take a large share of 
the blame to ourselves.” 

Augustus hesitated, looked out of the window, then at 
his sisters, and seemed to be more than half persuaded ; 
when his mother put in a word in their behalf, and gently 
reminded him that he could not but find a gratification i in 
conferring happiness on his sisters; that the pleasure of three 
persons was more worthy of pursuit than that of one only, 
and finally, that as his father was absent in New York, they 
had almost a positive claim on his presence at home at least 
till his return. 

The young cadet could hold out no longer, but turning 
to his sisters, he told them that he was at their disposal for 
that day. 

Accordingly as soon as breakfast was over, he went to his 
room, changed his dress, put a volume of poems in his 
pocket, and awaited their commands i in the parlor. 

‘¢ First, you must read to us,” said Caroline, ‘and as it 
is rather pleasanter, suppose we ‘take a walk to the lawn he- 
yond the garden, where there is such a wide prospect, and 
enjoy the breeze and the shade there.” 

‘¢No,” said Mary Ann, ‘let us draw, this morning, by 
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way of serious employment, and have the reading for a 
treat in the afternoon.” 

‘¢ Just as you please,” said Augustus. 

Mary Ann’s motion prevailed. The cadet brought out 
his port folio, and after shewing to his sisters a great many 
specimens of linear drawing, many of which were only 
suitable for an engineer, he produced a few beautiful little 
sketches which had been the employment of his leisure mo- 
ments, and which exhibited ample evidence of his taste and 
genius. 

He then set himself to give a first lesson in crayoning, 
with all the precision of a professor ; and while the exercise 
was going forward, amused the whole circle with lively an- 
ecdotes of life at West Point, and stories about the summer 
excursions of the cadets, their visit to Boston and Cam- 
bridge, their sleeping in tents, dancing in saloons, standing 
guard, and dining in state. 

Indeed, when he chose to make himself agreeable, no 
youth could exhibit greater conversational powers than 
Augustus, and his sisters thought that he was never half so 
amusing as on this morning. So that dinner was announ- 
ced before they had supposed the morning half gone. 

In the afternoon, they strolled to the lawn, and choosing 
out a pleasant, shady spot, they reclined on a green bank 
— the leaves of a spreading beech rustled over their 

eads. 

‘“* Now for some poetry,” said Caroline. ‘I have brought 
Cowper and Campbell” — 

‘¢ Hear my favorite first,” said Augustus, ‘‘ and when you 
are tired of him, we will have a taste of those.” 

So saying, he drew a thin duodecimo from his pocket, 
and began the beautiful piece of Bryant’s, 

** To him, who in the love of nature holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language.” 


The sisters scarcely moved or breathed until the piece 
was finished, and then burst into the most rapturous ap- 
plause. The poems had just before made their appearance, 
and they had not heard of them. 

‘“< Whose poetry is that ?” said Caroline. ‘‘ Some rival of 
Byron and Moore, I suppose. When did you receive the 
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little volume from London, for it has not surely appeared 
in this country.” 

‘¢ It certainly never appeared in London. It is Ameri- 
can,” said Augustus. 

‘* Now you are joking, brother,” said Mary Ann. ‘“‘ You 
know poetry is not a production of our country, especially 
such poetry as that. If it had been a fourth of July ode, 
or political song, we could have believed you; but this sure- 
ly cannot be the work of a native writer.” 

‘¢ But it is,” said Augustus, ‘‘and unless I am much mis- 
taken, beautiful American poetry will soon cease to be a 
wonder in the literary world.” 

‘Pray read more of said Caroline. 

Augustus complied, and finished the volume before the 
descending sun warned the little party to return to the 
house. 

The . young ladies were scarcely less pleased with the 
other poems than with the first which he had read, and 
warinly acknowledged the author’s merit. But they de- 
clared that he stood alone, an oasis in a desert ; and they 
would hardly allow that, with the exception of Irving, an- 
other author could be found in our country, who deserved 
to be mentioned in the annals of polite literature. 

Augustus Wellfort had been carefully educated by his 
father in early life, and previous to his entering the Military 
Academy, at the age of seventeen, he had imbibed a strong 
feeling of nationality. He was a true born American. His 
youthful spirit was fired with the noble example of the 
early patriots and sages of our country. He had read its 
history with the liveliest interest. He had found in his 
father’s library, the productions of the revolutionary peri- 
od, the writings of Quincy, Dickenson, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Franklin; and he had founded on their manly and 
classical writings, the hope that his country would be dis- 
tinguished, at some future period, not less for the excellence 
of its literature, than for its spirited defence of the rights of 
freemen. 

Such notions were natural enough for a sanguine youth, 
and although not very prevalent at that time, have since 
been adopted, by many older and wiser persons. It will 
readily be supposed that, with such views, he should have 
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smiled at his sisters’ surprise when they first heard the mu- 
sic of Bryant’s verse, and that he should have listened rath- 
er impatiently to the complaints of the utter dearth of 
American works of genius, which Caroline thought proper 
to indulge in, on their return home. 

He would by no means allow that our country was great- 
ly deficient in this respect, and after a long discussion, he 
was fairly challenged by both his sisters, to produce speci- 
mens of fine writing, which would justify the high antici- 
pations which he professed to have formed. 

The discussion lasted after their return home, through 
the evening, and so interested did he become in it, that he 
resolved to make his sisters converts to his opinions, if what 
he considered to be fair reasoning and plain proof would 
effect it. Accordingly he accepted their challenge, and, en- 
tirely forgetting his proposed excursions for the purpose of. 
fishing, he determined to search the library and spend every 
afternoon in reading selections from his favorite writers, 
until his sisters should be convinced. 

The afternoons of a whole fortnight were devoted to this 
purpose, while the mornings were spent in drawing, per- 
forming curious philosophical and chymical experiments, 
and a variety of similar amusements, suggested by the na- 
ture of his late studies, and entirely suited to the taste of 
his intelligent sisters. 

In reading his course of American authors, it must be ac- 
knowledged that at first, he found it somewhat more diffi- 
cult to please them. Franklin’s plain sense and practical 
wisdom were admirable, they allowed, and his humor irre- 
sistible, nor was there any fault to be found with his pure 
English style. But they thought he was hardly fine enough - 
for the ladies. After reading a few of his essays, and some 
passages of his life, Augustus gave his sisters a specimen of 
Freneau’s poetry, whose easy humor, and fine imagination, 
they were by no means backward in acknowledging. 

Following the bent of his own inclination, he then se- 
lected some of the most spirited passages from the political 
writings of Quincy and Adams, which, with his powers of 
declamation, proved sufficiently pleasing for a while; but 
the ladies were soon tired of such masculine subjects as the 
‘‘Boston Port Bill,” and the ‘Rights of Freemen,”’ and 
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called for fine description and pleasing narrative. Jeffer- 
son’s ‘‘Notes,”? and Dickenson’s “‘Letters of an American 
Farmer,” furnished favorable specimens of these. 

Before he had proceeded thus far in his selections, the 
young ladies had nearly given up the point; and when he 
produced one of the powerful and highly wrought fictions 
of C. B. Brown, and followed it up by repeating from 
memory the ‘‘ Coral Grove” of Percival, they fairly gave 
in, and united with their brother in predicting the future 
literary eminence of America. They were careful, how- 
ever, to stipulate that the reading should not be given up 
because its first object was answered; so the afternoons of 
the whole vacation were devoted to the perusal either of 
native or foreign authors. 

Vacations, like the other good things of this world, are 
transitory. The one of which we have described the oc- 
cupations, passed rapidly away and brought the dreaded 
morning on which Augustus was to take his departure. 
The family were all assembled in the breakfast parlor, Mr. 
Wellfort having returned from New York. The delicate 
country viands, the pure cream, the honey and snow white 
cakes, were scarcely tasted. Each member of the family 
was occupied with some part of the preparation for the 
expected journey. Mr. Wellfort was giving directions to 
the servant who was to drive his own barouche to the 
place, on the mail road, where his son was to take the stage 
coach. Caroline was carefully placing some little keep- 
sakes ina small trunk, while Mary Ann affected to busy 
herself with folding some cravats, and placing them a little 
more nicely, although this was but a stratagem to conceal 
the tears that forced themselves into her eyes at the recol- 
lection that weeks and months would pass before she should 
see her brother. 

At this moment Mrs. Wellfort inquired of Augustus if he 
had not passed his vacation in a more satisfactory manner 
than if he had devoted it to the sports of the river and 
field. 

‘Indeed I have, mother,” replied he; ‘‘ I never passed a 
more delightful vacation ; and I hope Caroline and Mary 
Ann will agree with me in considering our time profitably 


as well as agreeably spent.” 
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‘«¢ The profit has been for us principally, I fancy,” said 
Caroline, ‘‘ for Augustus has been our instructer.” 

‘That may be,” replied he ; ‘but I trust that I have 
learnt one profitable lesson ; which is, that no pleasure is so 
pure and exalted as that which arises from sacrificing our 
own inclination to promote the innocent gratification of 
others.” 

Nor was this all that Augustus derived from this instance 
of self denial. The reading of American authors, to which 
the afternoons had been devoted, was the means of exciting 
a noble spirit of emulation in his sisters, and he had after- 
wards the pride and satisfaction of reading productions of 
their own, which, if given to the public, might have placed 
their names high among those who have contributed to the 
literary reputation of the land. 

Their intellectual cultivation spreads a charm over the 
domestic circle ; and when a letter from home reaches their 
brother amidst the Western wilds, where he is now serving 
his country, he often pauses with silent and unalloyed de- 
light over a passage which alludes to the well spent, long 
remembered vacation. F. 


THE FAIR CATECHISTS. 


CuusTeERs of lovely children sicod around 
God’s altar—and I heard a gentle sound, 
Like the soft plaint of doves—it was the prayer, 
By childhood’s lisping lips made vocal there ; 
And two fair girls, like angels, moved intent 
Upon a work of love, and as they bent 
O’er their young charge with sweetly anxious care, 
Sure *twas no sin to worship beings so fair. 
I love to look on woman when her eye 
Beams with the radiant light of Charity ; 
I love to look on woman when her face 
Glows with Religion’s pure and peaceful grace ; 
O, then to her the loveliness is given, 
Which thrills the heart of man like dreams of heaven. 
T. C. O. 
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THE DEAF AND BLIND GIRL. | 


Myserriovs being—shut from sound and sight ; 
And barr’d, from all communion with thy kind;— 

Would thou couldst tell me, what thy mental light, 
And what the musings of thy lonely mind. 


Would thou couldst tell me, what the hidden springs 
Of joy, that gush out in thy gladden’d smile ; 
What gay imaginings of unknown things, 
Can charm thy spirit, and thy hours beguile. 


What visions fair can fancy sketch for thee ; 

No forms of life are on thy brain imprest ; 
What is it then, can wake to ecstacy 

The life, that seems an almost dreamless rest ? 


I think on thee, as one shut out from light ; 
The consciousness of being, thy sole thought, 

Yet thou mayest be ethereal, pure, and bright 
With sense of God into thy being wrought. 


Unchained by senses that bind down to earth, 
Thy soul may upward wing her glorious way, 

Explore the regions whence she drew her birth, 
And bathe in floods of everlasting day. 


No sounds to jar thee—silent from thy birth, 
Thy nerves may have a fine ethereal tone ; 

And flowret’s breath, and balmy breeze of earth, 
May thrill thee, with a joy to us unknown. 


Thine more than rapture, when thy soul shall spring 
From this dull prison, to her native skies ; 

When heaven’s soft harmony shall round thee ring, 
And heavenly beauty greet thy unseal’d eyes. 


By Mercy’s hand then sure the fate was wrought, 
That placed the fountain of thy joys within, 

That being gave, with life immortal fraught, 
Yet clos’d the avenues to woe and sin. 


E. W. B. 
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THE PORT-FOLIO.—NO. II. 


We have made a few selections from the ‘‘ Scraps,” 
—more, we confess, from necessity, the imperious necessi- 
ty of furnishing copy for the Magazine, than any particular 
merit of the articles. Our correspondents have of late 
been rather negligent, and repeatedly disappointed our 
hopes, though we cannot accuse them of breaking engage- 
ments. Should any reader be dissatisfied with the medley 
furnished by ‘‘ A. Mist,’”’ (he says we mistook the initial of 
his christian name—it was A. not J.—what a blunder! ) 
and if the complainant will forward, seasonably, a good and 
amusing original article of six pages, for the next number 
of the Magazine, the “‘ Port-Folio” shall be omitted. Not 
otherwise. Ep. 


SCRAPS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 


* The quality of Mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven, 
Upon the place beneath.” 


What a beautiful description of that mercy which is 
charity, and which ‘ doeth good,” and yet vaunteth not 
itself.” But, by the way, ir always thought there was a 
mistake in the reading. It should be earth, not ‘‘place.” 

** Upon the earth beneath.” 

However, I will leave the decision to other commenta- 
tors. Iam not just now in the humor for criticism. My 
heart is swelling with the admiration of charity, and the 
most patient discoverer of similarities can find no likeness 
between charity and criticism, except that they both begin 
with the same letter. 

Were I employed to teach the graces to the young ladies 
of a boarding school, I would in my very first lecture tell 
them that nothing rendered woman so lovely, there was 
nething in which she could display her charms so advan- 
tageously, as in the graceful performance of an act of 
charity. But much of the merit depends on the manner. 
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‘*<It droppeth as the gentle rain,”’—soft, noiseless, refresh- 
ing. ‘There is no tumult or terror, as in the storm. And 
there should be no bustle and parade in alms. The act 
should seem not only voluntary but gratifying to the donor. 
Perhaps an anecdote I heard from my grandmother will 
illustrate the subject better than any remarks of my own. 

The scene occurred in those days when our ancestors had 
to work hard, and often fare hard ; when they had hard 
hands, but rarely hard hearts. It was one cold winter day 
in 1768, (my grandmother was like the people of old times, 
very particular in dates,) that Mrs. W. was preparing to sit 
down to her dinner table. There was an excellent boiled 
dish served up ; for her husband, though not rich, was an 
industrious farmer, and provided well for his family. He 
was absent—but Mrs. W.., her six children and a hired man, 
were gathered round the table. Just then a neighbor en- 
tered and said he had come from the house of Mr. Pond, a 
poor man, sick with the inflammatory rheumatism, and that 
Mrs. Pond told him she had not a mouthful of food in the 
house for her children, and begged he would call on Mrs. 
W. and see if she would not sell some Indian meal and take 
spinning for payment. 

What did Mrs. W. do or say ? What wouid you have 
done, fair girl ? or you, good matron ? 

‘¢ Given the poor woman the meal,” says one. ‘‘ Told 
her she might have as much as she wanted and take her own 
time for payment,” says a second. ‘‘ Sent her children 
some cold meat and bread,” says a third. ‘‘ Promised to 
have gone among my acquaintance, and raised a subscrip- 
tion for her,” says a fourth. ‘‘ Pitied her very much, but 
wondered she could have been entirely out of meal,” says 
the fifth. ‘‘ Desired her:to send immediately to Squire 
S., he always helps poor folks,” says the sixth. ‘‘ Deter- 
mined to visit the poor woman as soon as dinner was over,”’ 
says the seventh. 

You have none of you thought of the expedient adopted 
by Mrs. W. She took the warm dinner, prepared for her- 
self and her own children, and sent it all to the hungry 
family, with an injunction to her hired man to go speedily, 
that the food might not cool by the way. I have always 
loved the memory of that woman. 
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LOVE. 


There is a charm in childhood’s hour, 
A freshness in spring’s earliest flower, 
A brightness in the morning sky, 

A softness*in a kind reply— 

These thrill the heart with tenderness, 
We feel, but never may express. 


And thus love warms and wins the soul, 
And, yielding to its sweet control, 

The spirit cherishes the spell 

In pleasure undefinable ; 

A deep and thrilling tenderness, 
We.feel, but never dare express. 


But childhood’s charm will pass away, 
The freshness of the flower decay, 

And clouds the morning brightness dim, 
The loved voice cease its soothing hymn— 
O, then life wears a mournfulness 

We feel, but never may express. 


And thus, fond Love, thy light and bloom 
Are lost and shrouded in the tomb ! 

Yet never from the faithful heart, 

Will thy dear mournful memory part— 
°Tis cherished with a tenderness 

We feel, but never may express. 


THE TEA PARTY. 


‘¢ | hoped to have met Mary White here this afternoon,” 
said Mrs. Campbell, as she took her second cup of tea. 
‘¢ Do you know, Miss Ray, why she is not here ?”’ 

Miss Ray was a beautiful girl, with the whitest hand I 
ever saw. She was stirring her tea carelessly, and I was ad- 
miring her fair hand, when, ina soft sighing voice, I heard 
her reply to Mrs. Campbell,—‘‘ Dear me! how should I 
know why Mary White is not here ?” 
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‘¢ Because, you are her particular friend,” said the ma- 
tron, winking. 

‘¢ Yes, I am her friend, Mrs. Campbell, or I could not 
overlook some—some—pardon me. [I know you are very 
charitable, and to you I may say, without reserve, (the af- 
fected whisper might have been heard by five ladies and 
four gentlemen, if they had listened, that number was with- 
in the circle of sound,) that Mary White does not conduct 
herself just as her friends would wish.” 

‘¢ Then her unfortunate partiality for Mr. Carlton still 
continues, I fear,” said Mrs. Campbell. 

The beauty smiled, and begged to be excused telling her 
opinion. She could not endure to say any thing against 
her friend. 

‘¢ You would tell no news though you said she loved 
Carlton,” said Miss Williams, who was seated near them. 
She was a tall, ugly girl, but very rich and very proud. 

‘*]T fear the world knows it too well already,” said Miss 
Ray, sighing, while she sipped her tea. 

‘*¢ He never will marry her,” returned Miss Williams. 

‘*Has he not paid her particular attention for a long 
time ?”’ inquired an elderly lady. 

‘¢ Nonsense ! ” returned Miss Williams, scornfully. 
‘¢ Carlton may aspire to the first ladies in the city ; and who 
will believe he ever thought seriously of Mary White ? 
What has she to recommend her to his taste or inclination 
—she has neither wealth or beauty.” 

‘¢ When I was young, merit was thought of some conse- 
quence,” observed the old lady, calmly. 

‘¢T never heard that Miss White was remarkable for 
merit,’’ said Mrs. Campbell, as she took her third cup of 
tea. She had two marriageable daughters. 

‘¢ Nor I,” responded Miss Williams. *‘ What do you 
think, Miss Ray? You are her intimate friend.” 

The beauty begged to be excused, but finally alluded to 
some circumstances which it distressed her to mention—the 
other two ladies were equally distressed at hearing—but, 
still Miss Ray communicated, and they listened, till the ap- 
pearance of Carlton himself engrossed their attention. 
His bow and compliment were received with such smiles of 
softness and benignity as we may imagine seraphs wear 
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when meoping to earth to fulfil some commission of mercy. 
And yet, detraction was in their hearts. I turned away 
disgusted, repeating, mentally, from the Salmagundian po- 


em on ‘ Tea,” 


** Ah! ladies—and was it by heaven designed, 

That ye should be merciful, loving, and kind ? 

Did it form you like angels, and send you below 

To Pon ssge peace ? to bid charity flow ? 

And have ye thus left your primeval estate, 

And wandered so widely, so strangely of late ? 
Alas! the sad cause I too plainly can see— 

These evils have all come upon you through tea, 
Hateful weed ! that can make your fair spirits resign 
The character mild of your mission divine ; 

That can blot from your bosoms the tenderness true, 
Which from female to female forever is due.” 


But with all due deference for the inspiration of the poet, 
his opinion appears to me incorrect. The infusion of tea 
does not necessarily infuse ‘‘envy and all uncharitableness” 
into the female mind—it only allows an opportunity for her 
to display what she has been treasuring there. ‘* Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Those 
women who keep their hearts pure and “ right,” will expe- 
rience no morally evil effect from partaking of a sociable 
cup of tea. It is only the vain, envious, jealous and preju- 
diced that should tremble lest the confidence and conversa- 
tion, inspired by the exhilarating herb, should betray their 
follies and foibles, their faults of temper and character. 
Such should always be on their guard at a tea party, and 
rarely speak but in monosyllables. Had Miss Williams used 
that precaution, I might have thought her very sensible— 
plain girls are usually sensible—and Miss Ray, had she not 
spoken, I should have thought her an angel. 


Note—Carlton married Mary White just three months 
after the tea party. Miss Ray, Mrs. Campbell, and Miss 
Williams were among the first to call and congratulate the 
young couple. Miss Ray always styles herself the particu- 
ar friend of Mrs. Carlton, 


; But, Friendship never yet found rest 


In the vain heart, or envious breast. 
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To “ The Spirit.” 


TO “THE SPIRIT.” 


We have parted forever, 
Bright spirit, Romance ! 
My heart again never 
Shall melt in thy glance. 
From brooksides and bowers 
Thy footsteps have gone, 


Though bright waves and flowers 


In beauty live on. 


Still the cliff hath its echo, 
The calm pines their tune ; 
The vale its deep shadow, 
The hill-top the moon ; 
But thou art not taking 
Their shadow or light, 
Nor deep’ning nor breaking 
The stillness of night. 


Long ago I might wander 
Through forest and dell, 
To watch for and ponder 
The power of thy spell ; 
From earth’s beauties stealing, 
And calms of the sky, 
Some rich gush of feeling, 
Or thought pure and high. 


Then I would sit stringing 
A laurel leaf band, 
With thee by me singing 
The songs of thy land— 
A world where there came not 
A shade o’er the sun— 
Alas! now I name not 
That beautiful one. 
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Ah! would that I knew thee 
As a sister dear, 

And could beckon to thee 
To ramble out here ; 

To drink in thy mild eye, 
And calm voice awhile, 

And change to a child by 
The light of thy smile. 


Yet we’ve parted forever, 
Sweet spirit, Romance, 
My heart again never 
Shall melt in thy glance ; 
Thy looks from the bowers, 
The voice on the wind, 
Have passed, as the flowers 


Whom winter days find. 
INEZ. 


EDUCATION. 


‘¢ There can be nothing new in an article on education,” 
is the thought that will occur to most of my readers while 
looking at the title. Yet, read it, ladies, before pronounc- 
ing it dull. It was written expressly for your benefit. 
The title would doubtless have been more appropriate, had 
it been ‘‘a woman’s view of education.” 

It is in forming the minds of children that the grand ef- 
fort must be made to eradicate the prejudice that has so long 
denied to females an equality of intellect. 

‘¢ He shall rule over thee,’’ was in reference to the social 
condition of man and woman, to be the punishment ‘of 
Eve’s transgression ; but remember it is not said he shall 
have more mind or more knowledge than his helpmate. 
Authority over the men, therefore, must never be usurped; 
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but still, women may, if they will exert their talents, and 
the opportunities nature has furnished, obtain an influence 4 
in society, that will be paramount to authority. They may 4 
enjoy the luxuries of wealth, without enduring the labors to 
acquire it ; and the honors of office, without feeling its 
cares, and the glory of victory, without suffering the dan- 
gers of the battle. All this they may obtain, and enjoy, if 
they are careful to train their young sons to industry, and 


teach them knowledge, and inspire them with the spirit of . 
enterprize and the love of excellence. Which is the most zis 
celebrated and illustrious in history ?>—the Gracchi, or their i 
mother 2 When women become fully aware of the import- 4 


ant part they may act in forming the mind and character of 
the young, of the mighty trust, and treasure, thus placed at 
their disposal, and for their benefit, they will more sedu- 
lously avail themselves of their privilege ; and when men 
connect, with the recollection of maternal tenderness, the 
recollection, also, that to the same kind parent they are in- 
debted for their impressions of truth, and love, and know- 
ledge—their ideas, energies, virtues—that the same soft 
voice which soothed their childish sorrows, and cheered 
their childish sports, breathed also those precepts that have 
rightly, and in wisdom, directed their manhood—then the 
rights, the character, and the intellect of woman will be 
fully vindicated. 


THE TALISMAN. 


Wetcom:E rainbow tints of morn, the bloom of opening flowers, 
The balmy breaths of summer winds that float around thy bowers; 
Thou charmed spot of loveliness, so peaceful and sublime, 
O would that such a home of bliss forever might be mine. 


What spirit rules thy streams so clear, thy sunny glades so green, 
Thy gales so taintless, skies so blue, so tranquil, and serene; 
Why do thy softest moonbeams rest in lingering beauty there, 
And glowing hues of parting day such splendid livery wear ? 
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A voice replied whose liquid tones so mellowing came and clear, 
The stars that sung in olden time might hold their breath to hear; 
Or wish that on the glorious morn together as they sung, 

This melting voice had mingled there with holy rapture strung. 


There is a sacred Talisman, a charm benignly given, 

That threw o’er all this lovely scene a radiant type of heaven. 

From this the air its fragrance hath, the blushing flowers their hue, 

‘The streams their clear translucent waves, the skies their heaven of blue. 


It breathes in innocence divine, expands in virtue’s breast, 

. } And builds in hearts that own its sway, a happy home of rest; 
A It glows on budding beauty’s cheek, it speaks in woman’s eye, 

And thrills in gentle cadences from love’s first timid sigh. 


This Talisman is purity ; celestial in its birth, 

It gives a hue of heavenly things wherever found on earth; 

I gazed upon the fairy form, the soft and winning grace, 

The flitting blush that came and went o’er youthful beauty’s face. 


The secret charm now stood revealed in innocence alone, 
Around, above, beneath, o’er all in bursting splendor shone, 
The Talisman of purity; its glowing lustre shed 

A hallo bright of loveliness around her seraph head; 


.. It tuned her gentle accents, it kindled in her eye; 
4 It breathed in every sighing gale that lightly floated by. 
. I felt the charmed Talisman press closely on my heart, 
And owned that naught of earthly power such rapture could impart. 
| | LILLI AS. 


a Ou, I have gazed on ocean’s breast, 
When eve’s last purple gleam was shed, 

And then I dreamed ’twere sweet to rest 
Low in that pure and peaceful bed— 

For never human care intrudes 


On ocean’s deep, calm solitudes. 
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HEBER’S TRAVELS. 


Seldom has genius and piety been so happily blended in 
a mind, as in that of the late lamented Reginald Heber, 
Bishop of Calcutta. His excellent character and acknow- 
ledged talents, secured at once a favorable reception for his 
posthumous -works. The volumes have been liberally 
praised and quoted, in this country, and it is not with any 
expectation of adding to their deserved popularity thet we 
write this notice. But there are some circumstances, which 
none of the reviews, we have seen, have mentioned, that 
we deem important, and worthy of being known and con- 
sidered. We would direct the attention of the public, and 
particularly of our sex, to the fact that Mrs. Heber was not 
only the sole editor of the ‘‘Travels,” but it was to her, in 
the shape of a diary, that the original correspondence was 
addressed ; and in these unreserved communications, the 
Bishop, a man of extraordinary abilities, and uncom- 
mon attainments, pays his wife the compliment of convey- 
ing his ideas, opinions and allusions, with full confidence 
that his meaning will be understood, and his sentiments ap- 
preciated. He does not seem to think it necessary to fritter 
down his knowledge, or belittle his subjects, because he is 
writing to a female ; but displays as much reasoning and re- 
search as though he were addressing a learned friend of his 
own sex. 

It is this which gives the peculiarity of character to this 
work, stamping it as one of the remarkable productions of 
the age, and a proof of the triumph of intellect, not only 
over the customs of barbarism, but the prejudices of society 
claiming to be civilized. 

The mental inferiority of woman has so long been a favo- 
rite axiom in man’s philosophy, that it is difficult, even 
now, in these enlightened days, when the wise and good ac- 
knowledge the fallacy and injurious tendency of the senti- 
ment, to eradicate the prejudice. There is more in the ex- 
ample of Bishop Heber to correct the common but mistak- 
en opinion that learning will make women less amiable, in 
domestic society ; less kind, conciliating, endearing, than 


? 
in volumes of argument. He treated his wife as, mentally, 
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his companion ; the participator of his ideas as well as for- 
tunes ; the esteemed of his understanding, as well as the be- 
loved of his heart. And what effect had this on her char- 
acter, and his own happiness? Judging by the whole ten- 
or of his writings, and her exertions, since his decease, to 
at enon the memory of the man she adored, it must have 

en most felicitous. Much of the interest of the volumes 
depends on the manner in which the Bishop has, as it were, 
laid open his whole soul ; told, while describing whatever 
he saw, with a vividness and power that astonishes, all his 
own feelings and reflections. If we ever wonder how he 
could find time, amid the toils and embarrassments of his 
journey, to particularize so minutely, every step, we soon 
meet with a word or sentence that explains the matter. He 
is writing to his wife ; his ‘“‘bosom friend,” whose heart, 
he feels assured, goes with him, and whose personal absence 
seems to be the only event to which he could not be recon- 
ciled. Perhaps what he so much regretted was precisely 
the circumstance necessary to call forth his energies, and 
direct his genius most ‘beneficially for the world. Had 
Mrs. Heber accompanied him, it is not probable he would 
have left such a memento of his labors and talents, because 
he would not have considered any other individual so in- 
terested in all his adventures, and for no other would he 
have felt that fervency of affection which is untiring. Cer- 
tain it is, the admirers of poetry would have missed one of 
the most beautiful effusions that ever gushed from the warm 
soul of love, genius, and piety. We extract it, though it 
has often been published. It is one that will bear repe- 


tition. 


If thou wert by my side, my love! 
How fast would evening fail 

In green Bengola’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale ! 


If thou, my love! wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 


I miss thee at the dawning grey, 
When, on our deck reclined, 
In careless ease my limbs I lay, 

And woo the cooler wind. 
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I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 


I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss thy kind, approving eye, 

Thy meek, attentive ear. 


But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 


That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 
Nor wild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across tke dark blue sea, 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ! 


‘¢ Tf,” says Mrs. Heber in her preface, ‘‘ if the Editor has 
retained too many proofs of her husband’s attachment to her, 
and love for his children, or too many traits of that kind- 
ness of heart for which he was so eminent, some allowance 
should be made for the feelings of one whose pride it now 
is, as it was her happiness, to have possessed the undivided 
affections of that heart whose qualities she so well knew 
and so fondly valued.” 

We hope no reader will be found so destitute of elevation 
of sentiment, and tenderness of soul, as to deem the apolo- 
By necessary. We wish not only that the Bishop’s letters 

1ad been given at length, but that her answers had been 
also subjoined. The correspondence would undoubtedly 
have shown even more conclusively than the present work, 
how much influence an affectionate, intelligent, and pious 
wife, has on the mind, the pursuits, the happiness and the 
usefulness of her husband. 
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The christian will find much to interest his feelings in the 
perusal of the Travels. The truly catholic spirit of the 
writer is so apparent, and his zeal in the cause of religion 
so devoted and ardent, that those who feel a real desire for 
the spread of the Gospel, without reference to any particu- 
lar sect, will rejoice at his successes, and cherish an admira- 
tion, almost enthusiastic, for his character. There is also 
much encouragement in these volumes for those who are 
engaged in promoting missions to India: We have never 
read an account from our missionaries, which so rationally 
displayed the need of endeavoring to teach these idolaters 
the worship of the true God, nor any statement which 
showed that the efforts of the Bible societies had already 
been so beneficial, and that there was so much reason to 
hope for ultimate success, as may be found in this work. 
We give one short extract from the ‘‘ Journal of a Tour in 
Ceylon,” which was written by Mrs. Heber. 


“« Here we found two very young men, with their wives and 
children, separated from all European society by many miles of 
country impassable, save in two directions, even to palanqueens, 
devoting themselves entirely to the service of their Maker, in 
spreading his religion among the heathen, and in the education of 
their families. The two families, indeed, seem to form but one 
household, living together in Christian fellowship, and with no 
Other object but to serve their God, and do their duty to their 
neighbor. I have seldom been more gratified, I may say affect- 
ed, than by this sight. I am aware how strong a prejudice there 
exists, in many quarters, to missions in general, but I felt that if 
one of their strongest opponents could have witnessed what I then 
did, and could have informed himself of the real good that is 
doing, (not here alone, but by the other missionaries in the island) 
by the silent, judicious, and unwearied labors of these good men, 
his opposition must have ceased.” 


The last extract we can make, is the affecting account of 
the decease of the man to whom many minds were looking 
for instruction, in righteousness, and some fond hearts cling- 
ing, as to the anchor of their earthly hopes and happiness. 
' But the summons came, and there is ‘‘ no discharge in that 
War.” 


“ Agreeably to his Lordship’s desire the Tamul congregation 
assembled very early on Monday morning the 3d of April, at the 
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Mission Church in the Fort. His Lordship arrived at sun rise, 
and after the reading of usual prayers, he confirmed in Tamul 
eleven young persons of the Trichinopoly mission. The service 
was solemn and affecting, and I sincerely hope that every one of 
those who were confirmed by the hands of our late dear Father, 
were deeply impressed with a lively sense of the solemn act per- 
formed by them. The service was concluded by the blessing 
pronounced by his Lordship in Tamul. 

‘¢ After service his Lordship took a view of the Mission Church, 
and expressed his regret at the decayed state it was in, and the 
distress of the mission, adding, that, after deliberation, he would 
communicate his thoughts for the repair of the Church, and the 
good of the Trichinopoly mission ; he also took a view of the 

nglish and 'Tamul schools, and the missionary’s house, which 
are all builtnear the Church. A great part of the Tamul con- 

regation being still present, his Lordship exhorted them to be 

hristians not only in name, but in reality, to shine as lights be- 
fore the heathen among whom they lived. He promised to send 
them soon a missionary, and wished that God would pour down 
his blessings upon them. He then very kindly took leave of me, 
and returned to the house of Mr. Bird, Circuit Judge. Little did 
I think that that was the last farewell—and never to see him 
again in this world. 

“Three hours had hardly elapsed since his Lordship left the 
Church, when a rumour was spread in the Fort that his Lordship 
had been taken dead out of the bath in which he went after his 
return from the Fort. The first notice was brought to me by one 
of the catechists, who came running out of breath, and delivered 
the mournful news with bitter cries and lamentations. I could 
give no credit to the melancholy report, till it was confirmed by a 
note from the Rev. Mr. Wright, which informed me that our dear 
Father was no more an inhabitant of this world. 

“In the afternoon I called on Mr. Robinson ; we shed our tears 
over the smiling countenance of our late dear departed Father, 
and comforted ourselves with the thoughts of a better world, 
where there will be no sorrow, and where all tears will be wiped 
away. It is mournful, indeed, to reflect upon the sudden and ab- 
rupt manner in which our dear Father was removed from our 
eyes, when we were admiring the Grace of God that appeared in 
him. To himself, however, death was gain. He died like a 
good servant of his lord, who found him engaged in his proper 
work. But our loss by his departure seems irreparable. We 
have lost a Father, and this is a loss which God can alone make 
up. May He graciously grant that we may not be wholly disap- 
pointed ! ” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


** PoLiTicaL Economy.” Bowles & Dearborn.—We assure our readers, that 
& bock with the above formidable title, (formidable to the ladies, we mean—the 
men, in this age of politics and economy, ought to comprehend the matter, as 
clearly as Adam Smith himself,) has been written by a woman. We hope that fe- 
males will feel a curiosity, not only to read this notice, but actually read the work. 
The subject can be understood, as it is familiarly explained in “ conversations” be- 
tween two ladies. ‘The circumstance, that the book ig principally designed for the 
higher classes in schools, should induce mothers, particularly, to examine it, as they 
ought carefully to heed whatever will have an effect on the minds and opinions of 
their children. 

To the author of ‘ Conversations on Chymistry,’ &c. the public are indebted for 
this volume. ‘The indefatigable exertions of Mrs. Bryan, in the cause of education, 
must insure her a high rank in the esteem of all who feel interested in that import- 
ant subject. To her own sex her example is invaluable. It is a pledge that fe- 
males may not only attempt to acquire science, but that they may succeed, and that 
their knowledge may be alike honourable to themselves, and useful to society. And 
when the young and lovely shall strive to become learned, and then, like Mrs. 
Bryan, industriously devote their talents to do good, to promote virtue, and dissem- 
inate knowledge, the picture of woman will be as perfect as ever poet dreamed.— 
The American editor of this work deserves much praise for the judicious plan by 
which he has adapted the several productions of Mrs. Bryan, to the use of schools, 

_, and thus been the agent of introducing her works extensively to public notice. The 
‘method of teaching by questions, is one of such obvious utility, that it now seems 
strange it should so long have escaped the sagacity of instructers. But to 
Rev. J. L. Blake, we believe, the credit is due, of first preparing school books 
with questions, systematically arranged, to assist the pupil in discriminating the 
important portions of his lesson. 

We subjoin a few extracts, that our readers may have some idea of the spirit and 
manner of the work. 

** The science of political economy is intimately connected with the daily occur- 
rences of life, and in this respect differs materially from that of chymistry, astrono- 
my, or electricity ; the mistakes we may fall into in the latter sciences, can have 
little sensible effect upon our conduct, whilst our ignorance of the former may lead 
us into serious practical errors. 

** There is scarcely any history, or any account of voyages or travels, that does 

c 


. not abound with facts and opinions, the bearings of which cannot be understood 
without some previous acquaintance with the principles of political economy.” 


“If a more general knowledge of political economy prevented women from pro- 


pagating errors respecting it, no trifling good would ensue. Childhood is spent in 
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acquiring ideas, adolescence in discriminating and rejecting those which are false ; 
how greatly we should facilitate this labor by diminishing the number of errors im- 
bibed in early youth, end by inculcating such ideas only as are founded in truth.” 


“*T once heard a lady ask a philosopher to tell her in a few words, what is meant 
by political economy. Madam, replied he, you understand perfectly what is meant 
by household economy; you need only extend your idea of the economy of a family 
to that of a whole people—of a nation, and you will have some comprehension of 
the nature of political economy.”’ 

‘*I would call it the science which teaches us to investigate the causes of the 
wealth and prosperity of nations.” 


** NoTIONS OF THE AMERICANS: Picked up bya travelling Bachelor.”— 
We do not think this book will answer the expectations excited by the name of 
Cooper, as author of it; although it may furnish much entertainment, and some in- 
formation. To begin with its faults, its principal one is the affectation which abounds 
in every page—a petty detail of affectation, which arises almost entirely from the 
fundamental error of giving the work a fictitious origin. Mr. Cooper is no bachelor ; 
he is no ta European, ignorant of America, and her customs, until they are opened to 
him by a casual and fantastic ramble, and bearing with him all the tastes, prejudi- 
ces, and predilections of a monarchical aristocrat; nor are his correspondents and 
natural companions comptes, barons, and baronets—these are fictions, unnecessary, 
and misplaced. In a book of travels we expect facts; in a novel, fancies. When 
searching for information, falsehood disgusts ; and if we would revel in imagination, 
reality breaks the spell too harshly. Mr. Cooper, by these idle whims, and mas- 
queradings, has entirely destroyed the air of truth which would otherwise have giv- 
en a charm to his book, without substituting imaginative brilliancy enough to make 
it attractive. Ifhe composed the volumes for the amusement of his countrymen, 
he has thus greatly subtracted from their interest; if for the use of foreigners, these 
fictions, by creating a distrust, for which his readers may want knowledge to set 
limits, have rendered the work of little value. The faults of style are the usual 
ones with Mr. Cooper ; a too artificial manner of detailing unimportant events, and 
of describing common scenery. 

The excellences of the work are also numerous. The author displays, in many 
instances, quite judiciously, certain points in the character and habits of his coun- 
trymen, which to a traveller are apt to appear distortions. He defends their moral- 
ity and republican manners, with good sense and impartiality. The ladies, or rath- 
er the women of America, are particularly obliged to him, for doing them full jus- 
tice on all points, and rendering them all the substantial praise which they deserve. 
He also compliments them by giving their fathers, husbands, and brothers, ample 
credit for the tenderness and respect with which they watch over and care for them. 
Some of the statistical parts, if correct, are quite valuable; and most of the anecdotes, 
etc. etc., amusing. ‘The account of the Fayette ball, at New York, is really a fairy 
thing—a more brilliant and fanciful scene than Mr. C. ever imagined for his novels. 
It would occupy more room than we could spare, to notice particularly each part of 
the book. We can only recommend it as worth perusal, although it would read, 
we confess, somewhat better on the other side of the water, than on this. 
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«THE Contrast; by Maria Regina Roche.”—This novel is certainly infe- 
rior in plot and composition, to the former celebrated work of its author. Yet it is free 
from many faults which have pervaded its contemporaries. Its tendency is moral, 
and its general character inculcates a good lesson. The misfortunes of its heroes 
and heroines proceeding, mostly, from want of frankness, or a propensity to unne- 
cessary concealment, than which, nothing is more destructive to social intercourse. 
Without a certain degree of confidence in those around us, and a candid avowal of 
our own views and sentiments, we must expect, not only to be subjected to the in- 
convenience of being continually misunderstood ourselves, but to be never certain 
that we are doing justice to others. In fact, most of the squabbles, fevers, and heart- 
burnings of society, proceed solely from this pestilential atmosphere of simulation 
and mystery. The fiction does well in placing the evil consequences of those faults 
of refinement in a strong light—one which enforces in the mind of the reader the 
«¢ Contrast?’ which a course of simplicity and truth would have produced. The sto- 
ry is tolerably interesting, although lacking in continuity, and the style rather easy 


and pleasing. 


«“ Conp1TION OF GREECE IN 1827—8;; by Col. J. P. Miller.””—This volume will, 
we are assured, prove an exceedingly acceptable one to those of the American people, 
who have felt and manifested so strong a sympathy for the sufferings of their fellow 
beings in that venerated and deserted portion of the world to which it relates. Ma- 
ny of the benevolent, who have contributed their charities for their relief, naturally 
desire to know how, and with what effect, their donations were distributed. Here 
they have an accurate record of all. There could have been no better way of display- 
ing, at full drawing, the condition of Greece, than the journalizing manner which 
Col. Miller has chosen; and the vivid and true pictures he has given, fresh from 
the glow of present impressions, have the effect of almost transporting his readers 
to the same scenes. Let all who care for Greece, her struggles, her agony, her 
mighty and endearing hope, read this book, and rise with their hearts strengthened 
and re-awakened for her cause. 


ERRORS. 


THERE has never yet been an errata inserted in the Magazine. Not that it 
was unnecessary, for the errors, we are compelled to acknowledge, have not in the 
least resembled “‘ angels’ visits.” But reasons, which need not be mentioned, deter- 
mined us to defer noticing the mistakes till the volume was completed. In the De- 
cember number of the work, a copious errata shall accompany the index; rectifying 
all mistakes of the pen and the press. Inthe meantime we hope our readers will be 
charitably inclined, and, where the meaning of a word or sentence appears doubtful, 
always interpret it to our advantage—remembering, that, 


‘* Whoever thinks a faultless work to see, 
Thinks what never was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 
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